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TWO SPECIES OF KATIPO SPIDERS 
Identified in 
"The Katipo spider bite statistics ( 1960-1969)" 
A preliminary note. 


E.R. McCutcheon 
17 Woodleigh Street, New Plymouth 


Three species of spiders belonging to the genus Latrodectus (Araneae: Theridiidae) 
are present in New Zealand. Two of these species, L. katipo and L. atritus, are 
endemic whilst the third, L. hasselti, the notorious Australian red-back Spider is an 
undesirable recent immigrant, first recorded in 1981, 


The potency of the venom following their bite is potentially dangerous to man 
and lethal to some. L. hasselti is one of the most highly toxic of all venomous 
creatures On earth, the venom a presynaptic neurotoxin and contains latrotoxin, a 
protein similarly virulent to Clostridium botulinum (Sutherland (1990) in litt.) 


Latrodectus hasselti is responsible for at least 500 envenomations annually in 
Australia and there are reported cases in New Zealand. 


The Commonwealth Serum Laboratory in Melbourne has developed a specific 
antivenene from L. Aasselti which has been available since 1956 in all Australian 
States and New Zealand. It is also effective against the two endemic New Zealand 
species. This antivenene has facilitated recovery and prevented further deaths. 


Spiders of the genus Latrodectus are all poisonous and for this reason are of 
great medical importance. It not surprising therefore that the black katipo spider, 
L. atritus, of the northern half of the North Island of New Zealand has been 
identified with L. katipo in the spider bite statistics. Wright (1864) in litt. describes 
the case of a patient who had been bitten on the shoulder at Mechanics Bay in 
Auckland by L. airitus, the only species at that time likely to have been implicated, 
and the resulting almost fatal syncope on the floor in his surgery. Wright also 
recorded a fatal bite from Waihi Beach and reported two other bites from the same 
coast in the Bay of Plenty, L. atritus being the only species found there. A few 
years ago, a man was found unconscious on Ohope Beach and was reported as 
having been bitten by a katipo. The black katipos on this beach are now reported 
as having been destroyed (method not known). Whakatane hospital have had no 
cases of bites reported for 10 years. Bites have been recorded in other coastal areas 
of the North Island but because of the only recent recognition of L. atritus as a 
separate species, it cannot be determined if this was the culprit. 


Unlike the ubiquitous red-back, the katipo is a sand-dependent species and 
during the summer months, I have often observed the female adjusting her egg sacs 
to the warmth of the sand. 


When I was in Melbourne in June, 1975, L. hasselti was found guarding her egg 
sacs in amongst old tin cans and stones. When several of these egg sacs were 
opened, the eggs were found to be in perfect condition. Further study was 
intimidated by the discovery of a small snake. 


Latrodectus hasselti is now firmly established in the New Plymouth area and 
because both endemic species are present on north Taranaki beaches, careful 
monitoring of the area should be carried out. The wet conditions of the North 
Taranaki area eminently suitable for its establishment. 


Over a 10 year period (1960-69, 15 females and 18 males were reported to have 
been bitten by either L. katipo or L. atritus. Ages of those individuals affected ranged 
from 2 years and 6 months to70 and the average hospital stay was 3 days. In most cases 
the spider involved was identified. 
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A RECYCLED MICROSCOPE MOUNTING MEDIUM DISPENSER 


The glass/plastic containers in which Smith Kline and French Poliomyelitis Vaccine 
(Oral) Sabin is supplied and dispensed, make ideal dispensers for the aqueous 
(possibly other kinds as well) mounting media commonly used in preparing 
arthropod specimens for microscopic examination. The dispenser (Fig. 1.) stands 
60 mm high and is 15 mm in diameter. The lower component is made of glass to 
which is fitted a bell-shaped plastic top with apical spout (internal diameter 2mm). 
A neat fitting plastic cap is used to close it off. 


I have found this container to be particularly useful for dispensing the mounting 
medium used for preparing specimens of Acari (Hoyer’s Gum Arabic). It is 
probably equally useful for other mounting media and fluids as well provided the 
chemicals involved do not attack the plastic. When the dispenser is inverted a 
Squeeze of the flexible plastic bell causes a drop of the mounting medium to be 
discharged, the size of the drop being directly related to the strength of the squeeze. 


The advantages of this dispenser are:- 


1. The mounting medium neither dries out nor 
accumulates as a partly dried-out or thickened 
mass around the aperture. 


2. It is very clean to use as little or no medium 
remains Outside on the spout after use. If any 
does, it is easily wiped clean. 


3. The mounting medium does not become 
contaminated with dust or other contaminants as 
it is never exposed to the atmosphere. 


60 mm 


4. The size of the drop of mounting medium and 
therefore the thickness of the mount can be 
precisely controlled. 


5. The drop of mounting medium can be accurately 
positioned on the microscope slide. 


6. It recycles an article which is readily available 
and which would otherwise be discarded. [ am 
grateful to Dr M. F. Cussens who kindly 
supplied the examples in use at the DSIR Mt 


Albert Research Centre. 
Fig. 1. Smith Kline and 
French Poliomyelitis Vaccine 


raeme Ramsa 
G y (Oral) Sabin dispenser 


DSIR Plant Protection 
Private Bag 
Auckland, New Zealand 


NEW DISTRIBUTION RECORD FOR BREVIPALPUS ESSIGI 
BAKER (ACARI: TENUIPALPIDAE) 


R.T. Baker and K.D. Chadfield 
Lynfield Plant Protection Centre 
MAF Quality Management 
P.O. Box 41 
AUCKLAND 


The false spider mite Brevipalpus essigi has been discovered in large numbers on 
cymbidiums at Mairangi Bay, Auckland. The identification by R.T. Baker was 
confirmed by G. Ramsay (DSIR). 


The damaged cymbidium leaves were severely discoloured with large necrotic 
areas either side of the midrib. Closer observations determined these to be 
individual sunken spots caused by the mites feeding which had coalesced into a fine 
red/brownish speckling over the leaf surface. On several leaves this speckling 
formed a distinctive diamond pattern increasing in intensity from the centre 
outwards. Remaining portions of the leaf surfaces were distinctly chlorotic. The 
cymbidiums were submitted for diagnosis of a possible virus infection. However no 
virus was detected and the damage was attributable entirely to mites. 


This is believed to be the first record of B. essigi in the North Island. Previous 
New Zealand records (Ashley & Manson 1987) are from Nelson, Timaru, 
Christchurch and Invercargill (PEQ specimen, origin USA), Overseas distribution 
is limited to California (Baker & Suigong 1988), Greece (Hatzinikolis 1986) and 
Mexico (Baker et al 1975). Host plants include Aucuba sp., Buddleia sp., Ficus sp., 
Fuchshia sp., Kentia sp. orchid, Pittosporum tobira, Salvia officinalis, Veronica 
buxifolia, Veronica sp. (Baker & Suigong 1988). New Zealand records are from 
castor oil plant (Ricinus communis), fern, Hoya, kiwifruit, orchid, prayer plant 
(Maranta sp.) (Ashley & Mansgn 1987). "Ornamental plants" are noted as hosts 
in Greece (Hatzinikolis 1986). 


Brevipalpus mites are relatively easy to control with miticides, including dicofol 
(Kelthane), dienchlor (Pentac), dimethoate (Rogor) and permethrin (Stephenson 
et al 1987, Sudoi 1990). 
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THREE PONDS SITUATED ON SUMMERLEE STATION, 
CLIFTON, HAWKES BAY. 
T.H. Davies 
84 Beach Rd, Haumoana. 


I have been collecting around three ponds on the property of Mr P. Neilson of 
Clifton for a number of years. These ponds were excellent examples of undisturbed 
wetland communities and biologically rich. Ponds one and two are very close 
together being separated by earth one metre wide. Pond three is about 600 metres 
from the other two. This pond is the largest of the three, is fenced off and was the 
surrounded by rushes and wetland grasses on its edges. Present in large numbers 
was the damselfly /schnura aurora aurora, a very scarce species in this part of 
Hawkes Bay. In this pond grew the world’s smallest flowering plant, Wolffia 
dustraliana and the very scarce native Myriophyllum robustum. To one side is a stand 
of manuka and the whole pond being set in a hollow. 


Early in the summer of 1985, I found pond one had been poisoned and all life 
extinct. There was a strong smell of chemicals and a multicoloured band around the 
water’s edge. This was the only pond with a population of the aquatic mite Eylais 
schauinslandi. Pond two was unaffected by the poison in pond one and had clear 


water with many tadpoles, frogs and insects, and an abundant plant life. Pond three 
was also uncontaminated and in a healthy state. 


Late in October 1988, Dr C. Howard-Williams of DSIR (Taupo) at my request, 
inspected the aquatic plants in the ponds and he was impressed with the wealth of 
plant life. He considered ponds one and two should be fenced and preserved and 
suggested the owner be asked to cooperate. The Department of Conservation could 
be asked to help with fencing costs. 


In the late summer of 1989 Dr P. Henriques and | evaluated the possibility of 
helping cover the costs of fencing around ponds one and two. Although pond one 
was dead, we thought that in time, life would return to this pond. On arrival at 
pond three, we found the fencing had been pulled down so cattle could get at the 
water. Only pond two was intact and at time of writing, | am unaware of its present 
State. 


In the summer of 1988 there was a very large population of the migratory locust 
(Locust migratoria) around pond three. Dr Howard-Williams advised that the native 
emergent milfoil (Myriophyllum robustum) was now becoming very scarce in New 
Zealand. 


LIST OF AQUATIC AND SEMI-AQUATIC PLANTS 


Species Pond 
1 2 
Alopecurus geniculatus 
Azolla pinnata 
Callitriche stagnalis : 
Cotula coronopifolia 
Cyperus ustulatus 
Eleocharis acuta * 
Glyceria fluitans 
Juncus articulatus 
Juncus gregiflorus 
Juncus microcephalus 
Lemna minor 
Myriophyllum propinquum + 
Myriophyllum robustum 
Ottelia ovalifolia * * 
Polygonum hydropiper 
Potamogeton cheesemanii * 
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Potamogeton crispus ¥ 
Ranuculus rivularis 
Spirodela polyrhiza - 
Wolffia australiana 


ON YCOPHORA, ACARI & INSECTA 


Onycophora 
Peripatoides novaezelandiae Hutton 


Acari-Eylaidae 
Eylais schauinslandi Koenike . 


Diplura-Japygidae 
Heterojapyx novaezeelandiae (Verhoeff) 


Odonata-Zygoptera 
Ischnura aurora aurora (Brauer) 


Austrolestes colensonis (White) ‘ 


Hemiptera-Cicadidae 
Cicadetta microdora (Hudson) 


Miridae 

Sidnia kinbergi Stal s 
Lygaeidae 

Rhypodes clavicornis (Fabrcius) 
Veliidae 


Microvelia macgregori (Kirkaldy) ‘ 


Corixidae 

Sigara arguata (F B White) p 
Notonectidae 

Anisops assimilis F B White 


Orthoptera 
Locusta migratoria (Linnaeus) 


Diptera-Ephydridae 
Neoscatella vittithorax (Malloch) ? 


Trypetidae 
Tephritis cassiniae (Malloch) 


LEPIDOPTERA 


Glyphipterigidae 
Glyphipterix iocheaera Meyrick 


Crambidae 
Orocrambus flexuosellus (Doubleday) 
Orocrambus enchophorus (Meyrick) * 


Tortricidae 
Grapholita molesta (Busck) 
Protithona potamias Meyrick 


COLEOPTERA 

Dytiscidae 
Antiporus strigosulus (Broun) ss 
Antiporus wakefieldi (Sharp) : 


Homeodytes hookeri (White) 
Hyphydrus elegans (Mountrouzier) * 


Lancetes lanceolatus (Clark) : 

Rhantus pulverosus (Stephens) 
Hydrophilidae 

Cercyon analis (Paykull) . 

Enochrus tritus Broun : 

Limnoxenus zelandicus Broun , 
Mordellidae 


Mordella antarctica White 


‘Trichoptera 
unidentified sp. 
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TWO RECENT SPIDER BITES IN HAWKES BAY 
(A note) 


T.H. Davies 
84 Beach Rd, Haumoana. 


Two people have recently brought spiders to me that had bitten them. 


1 From Puketitiri (72 Km NE of Napier). 
A man was bitten just above his collarbone. He had received the bite two weeks 
before he had shown it to me. He thought the spider must have been in his 
shirt when he put it on. The wound was still infected and sore and his left arm 
had some numbness. The spider was identified as Lampona cylindrata Koch. | 
have since seen many specimens of this spider on the weatherboards of the 
man’s home. 


2 From Te Awanga (40 Km SE of Napier). 
A woman living at Te Awanga was cleaning cobwebs from the ceiling when a 
spider dropped and bit her on the back of the neck. She caught the offender 
and kept it in a jar until she contacted me two weeks later. The woman sull had 
a swollen area of about 8 cm’ on the site of the bite and she too experienced 
numbness in her left arm. The spider was sent to Mrs Olwyn Green of 
MAFTechnology, Lynfield who identified it as a species of Steatoda. These 
Spiders are very common in this area and I have found them on the ground 
under old sacks, pieces of wood, old tin and in fact, anywhere dark and humid. 


[ personally have never seen any Steatoda in our own home and although the genus 
is common, | thought it unusual for it to be in a house. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 
I would like to thank Mrs Olwyn Green for identification of the spiders. 


A POSSIBLE NEW RECORD IN HAWKES BAY OF PARISOLABIS 
NOVAEZEELANDIAE 
(A note) 
T.H. Davies 
84 Beach Rd, Haumoana. 


During the early part of October 1991, Mr R. Whittle of Litthe Bush, Puketitin, 
Hawkes Bay, brought me some soil and rotted wood samples (to determine the 
species of ants present). One sample contained the earwig Parisolabis 
novaezeelandiae Verhoeff (Dermaptera: Labisolabinae) (Hudson, 1973). 


As far as | am aware, this species has previously only been recorded from Mt 
Egmont and the Ohakune track in the North island. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
T@& Mr R. Whittle for collecting the specimen and bringing it to me. 
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SNOW CAVING FOR CADDISFLIES 


Brian Patrick 
Department of Conservation 
DUNEDIN 


INTRODUCTION 


The winter of 1991 was particularly harsh in Central Otago with heavy snowfalls on 
the ranges persisting longer than normal. Even by early January 1992, large areas 
of snow were present above 1250 metres on the southern end of the Old Man 
Range, mostly in the upper reaches of gully systems (snowbanks). Usually these 


have disappeared six to eight weeks earlier but this season some may persist right 
through the summer. 


What seemed like a disadvantage to entomological endeavour has turned out 
to be an unexpected bonus. Late snow, undermined by streams and seepages at 
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their source, has formed numerous snow caves that with a bit of effort can be 
entered and examined. 


Snow patches are a well known place to find trapped alpine insects. All orders 
can be present on the snow including the aquatic insects, but are usually dead and 
sometimes decaying, whereas those in the snow caves are alive and behaving as if 
their habitat were the real thing. They frequent the sides and roof with one 
caddisfly species, the diurnal black and white Zelolessica meizon, more often found 
on the lip of the cave entrances. John Child collected a new species of caddisfly on 
snow patches on the Old Man Range and Rock and Pillar Range in 1971 
subsequently described by McFarlane & Cowie (1981) as Psilochorema cheirodes. 
That species was amongst the many caddisflies reported here from snow caves. 
Mecoptera, Plecoptera, Diptera and Ephemeroptera are also conspicuous in the 
snow caves, and many specimens have been sent to the relevant experts for 
determination. 


CADDISFLY RESULTS 

I have found that unlike alpine moths, alpine caddisflies do not come to ultra-violet 
light in abundance but prefer instead to walk around stream or seepage edges at 
dusk and at night, whether or not they are fully flighted or brachypterous. Some 
diurnal species make short flights over emergent rocks in high alpine broad streams, 
eg, Periwinkla childi or hazy flights over tarns, eg, Hudsonema aliena. Alpine areas 
of Central Otago where snow caves have been sampled this season are - 
Lammermoor Range (21-22 December), Old Man Range (6 December; 1, 2, 9 and 
11 January) and Pisa Range (3-5 January). 


On the Lammermoor Range the following species of caddisfly were found inside 
snow caves near the summit at 1120 metres: 


Hydrobiosis parumbripennis (with short-winged brachypterous females) 
Psilochorema cheirodes 

Psilochorema mataura 

Pycnocentrodes aeris 

Confluens olingoides 

Oxyethira albiceps 

Hudsonema aliena 


The Old Man Range caves proved richer in both species and individuals. It 
appeared that the snowmelt may in fact be stimulating the emergence of some 
species, such was their abundance. Species found at 1400-1480 metres were: 
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Aoteapsyche tepoka 

Aoteapsyche colonica 

Hydrobiosis n.sp. cf. charadraea 

Costachorema psaroptera 

Hydrobiosis n.sp. (brachypterous in both sexes) 
Tiphobiosis veniflex 

Tiphobiosis childi (brachypterous) 

Psilochorema cheirodes 

Psilochorema mataura 

Zelolessica meizon (distinctive white tornal spot) 
Olinga feredayi 

Periwinkla childi (distinctive reddish costal marks) 
Pycnocentrodes aeris 

Hudsonema aliena 

Synchorema zygoneura 


A few mating pairs were found of some species, while most were simply resting 
on the ice surface. The diurnal P. childi, T. veniflex and Z. meizon were walking 
over rocks in or beside nearby streams and actively crawling up the sides of the 
caves. P. childi were in very large numbers, active in the sunshine, sometimes flying 
short distances to a nearby rock. Resting adults lie head down on the side of a 
rock, close to the flowing water. They are often found in pairs in such situations. 
On nearby melting snow or on snow cave entrances they are found in large numbers 
crawling over the snow, their grey wings with red costal marks are very distinctive. 
The active Z. meizon occurs in similar situations but is much less common than P. 
childi. Snow caves on the southern end of the Old Man Range (1265-1365 m) 


contained 7, childi, T. veniflex, P. childi, H. aliena, Z. meizon, S. zygoneura and P 
childi. 


While on the Pisa Range a good range of caddisfly species were found in snow 
caves from 1650-1750 metres in the headwaters of the Roaring Meg. Much activity 
was found in the cave entrances during the day with P. childi and Z. meizon walking 
about. By night the stream sides were alive with caddisflies, particularly P. mataura 
which was active an hour before dark. Adults wandered about mating or biting 


other caddisfly species including H. n.sp. cf. parumbripennis, Species found in the 
caves Were: 


Tiphobiosis veniflex (some brachypterous) 


Tiphobiosis childi (also under stones at 1840 m) (brachypterous) 
Psilochorema cheirodes 


Psilochorema mataura 
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Hydrobiosis n.sp. cf. charadraea (brachypterous) 
Hydrobtosis n.sp. cf. parumbripennis (brachypterous) 
Zelolessica meizon 

Periwinkla childi 

Aoteapysche tepoka 

Pycnocentrodes aeris 

Synchorema zygoneura 


Hudsonema aliena was found as larvae nearby. 
SUMMARY 


My experience in these three alpine areas shows that virtually all the caddisfly 
species present at that time are present in snow caves. 


It is a convenient and enjoyable way to collect alpine caddisflies by day, which 
otherwise can be difficult to locate. 
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TAIERI GORGE ROCK FACE LEPIDOPTERA 


Brian Patrick 
Department of Conservation 
Dunedin 


The finding of nine species of moth breeding on a rock face in the ‘Taieri Gorge 


between August and November 1991 prompts me to document this fauna and 
highlight the conservation value of such sites. 
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The site is at road end, five kilometres east of the Henley Bridge at the western 
entrance to the Taieri Gorge, east Otago. A lichen, algae and moss covered, north 
facing rock face, approximately six metres high was sampled for moth larvae. The 
Taieri River at this point, although six kilometres from its mouth, is Still under the 
influence of the tide, hence saltmarsh vegetation is located below this study site. 
The following moths were found. Adult emergence time is indicated, and larval 
foodplant where known. 


Psychidae 
Reductoderces sp.nr. microphanes(Meyrick) larvae feeding on algae AugSept 
Reductoderces sp. nr. aucklandica Dugdale larvae feeding on algae Aug 
Rhathamictis sp. larvae feeding on algae Nov 
Oecophoridae 
Tingena lassa (Philpott) larvae feeding on detritus in cracks 
and ledges on rock faces 
Oct 

Crambidae 
Scoparia chalicodes Meyrick Oct 
Geometridae 
Dichromodes gypsotis Meyrick larvae feeding on lichens Oa-Nov 
D. sphaeriata(Felder & Rogenhofer) larvae feeding on lichens Nov 

Helastia cinerearia (Doubleday) larvae feeding on moss Oct 
Helastia mutabilis Craw larvae feeding on moss Nov 


Additionally, several native plants growing on ledges on the rockface support native 
moth species at this site. 


Nyctemera annulata (Bois) larvae on Senecio quadridentatus 
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Calicotis crucifera Meyrick larvae on Pyrrosia eleagnifolia 
Scoparia molifera Meyrick larvae on Pyrrosia eleagnifolia 
Pterophorus innotatalis Walker larvae on Dichondra brevifolia 


Other conspicuous plants present are the grasses Poa cita and a Rytidosperma 
species and the exotic Sedum acre. 


The large ubiquitous case moth Liothula omnivora was found pupating under 
overhangs, presumably the larval foodplant is the kanuka growing above these rock 
faces. 


Both Dichromodes species are here at their south-eastern distributional limit. 
H, mutabilis is a local species in eastern Otago and its larval foodplant is here 
recorded for the first time, the moss Racomitrion. 


Rock faces of substantial size, are a well known refuge for such palatable herbs 
as Gingidia montana and Ischnocarpus novae-zelandiae and their attendant moth 
faunae and are therefore of considerable importance for conservation of our native 
biota. Of additional, and perhaps primary importance, is their ubiquitous covering 
of lower plants and its assemblage of moth species dependent on them. 


The moth fauna of this single rock face at Taieri Gorge is indicative of the 
importance of this habitat type in many parts of New Zealand. Much of the rock 
face moth fauna is confined to certain discrete areas within New Zealand. 
Conservation of our rock face flora and fauna must be achieved in all parts of New 
Zealand at all altitudes to adequately protect the full diversity of native moth 
species (and other invertebrates) confined to such habitats. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF MATINGS BETWEEN TWO SPECIES OF TREE WETA 
A note 


Mary Richards 
School of Biological Science 
Victoria Universtiy of Wellington 
PO Box 600, Wellington 


During my Ph.D study of chromosome variation in the tree wetas (Hemideina 


thoracica and H. crassidens) 1 have crossed different chromosome races within 
species. These crosses have produced viable nymphs. In an attempt to understand 
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species barriers in this group and define a working species concept I have 
introduced in the laboratory an adult virgin H. thoracica female to a H. crassidens 
male, and vice-versa. I can find no previous record of matings between these 
species; however mating was attempted by both combinations. Little time was spent 
by either male investigating the receptivity of the females. I observed none of the 
pre-mating behaviour of the male (palpating with antennae and palps and 
shuddering movement) described by Barrett (1991) for these two species. 
Copulation lasted about 2 and 2% minutes. The only minor aggression shown was 
by the females rather than the males: stridulation after mating (H.r.) and use of 
hind-tibia to free herself from the male’s grasp after mating (H.c.). Now it is a 
waiting game; can they lay fertile eggs, will the eggs hatch? 


Hemideina thoracica and H. crassidens are sympatric in the lower North Island and 
what mechanisms, if any, operate to prevent interspecific reproduction I know not. 
Work in this area obviously could be extremely informative. 


REFERENCE 


Barrett, P. 1991: Keeping Wetas in Captivity; A Series of Nine Articles for schools 
and nature-lovers. Edited by G. W. Ramsay. Wellington Zoological Gardens, New 
Zealand. 


LEPIDOPTERA DIVERSITY IN VERMONT (USA) 


J. R. Grehan 
Entomology Research Laboratory, 
University of Vermont 
655b Spear Street , South Burlington, VT 05403 


When I arrived in Vermont (1988) I assumed that the insect fauna would be well 
Known compared to New Zealand. I was much surprised to learn that only a few 
Vermont insect groups were systematically surveyed and catalogued (e.g. Carabidae, 
Cicindelinae, Coccinellidae), and there was no official State Reference Collection 
for voucher specimens. Inventories at the ordinal level were non-existent or 
confined to smaller groups. 
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In response to this lack of information, Bruce Parker (Entomologist at the 
University Entomology Research Laboratory) suggested development of a voucher 
collection for Vermont’s insect fauna. Lepidoptera were chosen for survey because 
they were relatively well known outside Vermont, and they were a group of personal 
interest to me. The project began in 1990 with a survey of the Lepidoptera using 
a mercury vapour light-trap at the University of Vermont Jericho Research Forest 
just outside Burlington in a mixed hardwood/softwood forest. In 1991 battery 
operated black-lights were also placed at three different elevations on Mount 
Mansfield (at 440, 600 and 1160 m). The lights were positioned above a collecting 
bin and funnel. We decided on tetrachloroethane as the killing agent. It is 
supposed to be nasty stuff, and a suspected carcinogen. However, it has a rapid 
killing effect on moths and thus reduces damage to the wings. The Mount 
Mansfield records are contributing to a two-year Masters project by Jim Boone 
surveying and cataloguing the biodiversity of forest insects. The research is 
supported by the Vermont Monitoring Cooperative, a State organisation responsible 
for establishing baseline data on the forest biota of Vermont. 


The regular surveys were complemented by traps operated by Jon Turmel (State 
Department of Agriculture), Brent Teillon (State Department of Forest, Parks and 
Recreation), Gordon Nielsen (University of Vermont) and several amateur 
lepidopterists (Jim Hedbor, Mike Sabourin, Dick Park, Jack Price). Moths were 
also collected in the early spring using a bait of alcohol/sugar molasses/rotten fruit. 
The bait was pasted onto tree trunks during the afternoon when the daytime 
temperature rose above 10°C and the snow had melted from the ground. The bait 
attracted moths that overwinter in the litter under the snow, many of which are not 
attracted to light. Most of the moths fly within a short period at or following dusk 
and the trapping period lasts only one or two weeks. Once the red maple flowers 
the overwintering moths are no longer attracted to bait. The best conditions were 
provided by overcast sky which prevented rapid heat loss in the evening. 


After the first two years collecting the voucher collection now comprises nearly 
1,000 identified species and includes several new State records. Many of the species 
are probably already recorded, but the information is either scattered in the 
literature or specimens are held in out-of-State collections. The aim of the present 
project is to build the foundations of a Vermont inventory and a reference 
collection that is available for local research and land management. 


The future of invertebrate faunal projects is largely dependant upon funding. 
The nature of competitive funding relegates this kind of baseline resource inventory 
to a low priority. The decline in the New England economy has also limited 
funding opportunities. In 1990 the Nature Heritage Program’ of the Vermont 
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Department of Fish and Wildlife had to withdraw its competitive grants programme 
for natural history/conservation research. Limited funds are represent a special 
constraint on invertebrate studies because of the high number of person-hours 
involved. 


Tropical biodiversity issues attract considerable attention because of the higher 
numbers of species and the lack of information on many of the fast disappearing 
habitats. However, the lower diversity of temperate zones is not necessarily of any 
less intrinsic scientific interest with respect to the functioning of ecosystem 
processes. Species reductions in less numerically diverse temperate habitats may be 
just as critical to the ecosystem health as reductions of the same proportion in the 
tropics. 


The New England region has undergone dramatic environmental changes. In 
the 1800’s about 75% of Vermont was under farmland. Now 75% of the state is 
under forest. The present survey will provide a baseline for future ecosystem 
studies that may be necessary to adequately deal with future development and 
climate change issues. Populations of some of the larger Lepidoptera (Saturniids 
and Sphingids) may have been locally depleted by DDT spray programmes during 
the 1950’s to control gypsy moth, and there is current concern over the impact on 
non-target organisms (especially invertebrates) by bacterial insecticides that are now 
commonly used to control gypsy moth and other major forest pests. 

oe 


The Editor 

The Weta 

DSIR Publishing 
Box 9741 
Wellington 


No No No Graeme: I have always worked for MAF and the address is Box 40-063, Upper Hutt [Ed.]!!! 


Dear Editor, 


Concerning cats. | recently came across a note ’A medical emergency in a cat’ 
written by a Nelson veterinarian, Mr Tim Barraud (N.Z. Ver. J. 30: 126. 1982) which 
puts me in mind of Ricardo Palma’s ’The story of the cat and superhuhw’ (The Weta 
12(1): 4-5, 1989) in which the cat probably died as a result of eating a huhu beetle. 
The case of the Nelson cat however, had a happy ending. This cat, found in a state 
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of collapse...ataxic, panting...salivating,...[{and] very distressed, "vomited a small clear 
fluid after initial treatment. The fluid ’contained various parts of an insect that had 
been chewed up. These were recognised as belong to a ’soldier wasp...Metelia 
producta (= Netelia productia (Brulle)), A sedative and antihistamine were then 
administered and the cat made an uneventful recovery. No doubt the animal would 
have suffered the same fate as Ricardo Palma’s cat had the veterinarian not 
intervened. It is unlikely that the various bits of the ’soldier wasp’ were preserved 
as a voucher specimen so that its identity remains to be verified. 


Graeme Ramsay. 
From the OTAGO Section Newsletter... 
CAVERN CRAWLING CAVE WETAS 


One of the commonest inhabitants of New Zealand’s caves and grottoes goes 
unnoticed by many people. This is the cave weta. In entomological circles it comes 
under a broad family - Rapidopheridae, with many genera and species defining it 
exactly. In 1975 there were 141 recognised species of cave weta in New Zealand 
with many still undescribed. 


Cave wetas in Dunedin can be found nearly anywhere, many a shadowed cliff 
face or recess - even basements and cellars harbour them. 


This species is mossy green and small. Well known established colonies exist on 
Swampy summit, Ross Creek, Leith Valley and in the Town Belt. 


Ms A. Richards has spent a good deal of her life investigating cave wetas and | 
has written books and many articles on the highly complex and interesting cave weta 
anatomy. Below are some of the main features: 


Head capsule 

Relative to the rest of its body, the cave weta’s head is quite large. The two eyes are 
compound and contain about 1000 facets in each, enabling It to see very well in the 
half gloom that it lives in. Feelers are composed of no less than 124 segments and 
can be very long. One north island species, Pachyramma acanthera found in the 
Waitakere Ranges has a total feeler length of 35 cm and is made up of 550 
segments! 


Around the mouth parts are palps that contain chemosensory organs to assist 
in feeding. 
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Thorax and body shell 
The segments in the body are made of chitin and can be divided into three main 
divisions. 


Pronotum: Three broad segments, allowing the head to be drawn completely under 
cover. 

Mesonotum: Middle segments. 

Metanotum: End segments. 


Legs 

Long and slender with powerful hind legs enabling cave wetas to jump long 
distances. These legs are covered with small spines and are the weta’s line of 
defence. 


Food 

Cave wetas are Omniverous, eating everything from plants near the colony to dead 
and alive insects. At times of ecolysis and breeding, cannibilism is rife and it is not 
uncommon for a weta to take a bite out of its neighbour! Wetas are able to catch 
live food but seldom do so. Decaying carcasses are good food sources. At Waitomo, 
the Maori Guide of the caves accounts for an annual disappearance of the wetas on 
the ground by cannibilism, for every year in late June all the fully mature cave wetas 
disappear. He said the wetas eat each other until only enough remain to carry on 
a new colony for the following year. However, it seems more probable that the 
insects breed and die, their life cycle over. However, no dead wetas have been 
found. 


Cleaning and hygiene 

Cave wetas love to clean. In captivity they have been observed going through a 
cleaning ritual of contorting themselves into amazing positions to keep their sensory 
organs free of dust particles so they are sensitive to environmental conditions. 


Parasites abound on wetas. 
* 


NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA 


The Annual Conference of the Australian Entomological Society took place this 
year in Hobart, Tasmania, during the period February 2-6. A new Executive and 
Council was elected and the Society’s headquarters for at least the next two years 
will be in Adelaide. Next year’s Annual Conference will be held in the tropics for 
the first time. The venue has yet to be chosen but it will be in the vicinity of Cairns 
with ready access to the rich rainforests of that region. This will all happen around 
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July 1993 so New Zealanders who want to take in a major entomology conference 
and a taste of the tropics at the same time should pencil it in on their calendars 
now. 


A giant temporary exhibition on entomology opens for five weeks at the 
Queensland Museum in Brisbane on February 12. It has been planned as a co- 
operative venture by all the entomological institutions in Brisbane including 
CSIRO, Department of Primary Industries, Griffith and Queensland Universities, 
Department of Health, Queensland Museum and Queensland Institute of Medical 
Research. It has financial sponsorship from both the Australian and Queensland 
Entomological Societies. The Exhibition is called "Living with Insects : Friends and 
Foes" and will occupy three whole galleries and cover scores of topics. Major items 
will include a whole recreation of a house and garden infested with insect pests; an 
enormous insect zoo of live species; a collection of every Australian butterfly 
species (all 391 of them!); an insect "soundscape"; the "Butterfly Man of Kuranda” 
travelling exhibition home from its Queensland-wide tour. 


A spectacular new, full-colour wall poster of "The Orders of Australian Insects" 
is being published by the Queensland Museum to be launched at the Exhibition. 
This has exquisite watercolour paintings by Sally Elmer of 69 species of Australian 
insects representing all 29 Australian orders. It will retail at A$5.00. It will be 
available by mail order but I do not have postal costs at present. New Zealanders 
interested in purchasing this beautiful poster can write to either me or the Museum 
Bookshop, both at the following address: PO Box 3300, South Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia 4101. 


Pamela Lovis, from the National Museum in Wellington is coming to the 
Queensland Museum for two months from late January on a Queen Elizabeth II 
Technicians Study Award. She particularly wants to experience display and 
interpretative aspects of museum entomology. There will be no shortage of that at 
the QM during her stay!! 


After 10 years editing the Australian Entomological Society’s News bulletin 
"Myrmecia" I am relinquishing the task at the Hobart AGM of the Society. This 
seems an appropriate time to hand over the duty of compiling these brief "News 
from Australia" reports for "The Weta" also. It has been a useful exercise 
exchanging trans-Tasman insect gossip with John Tenquist and [ hope the new 
Editor of "Myrmecia", Murray Fletcher, will continue the tradition. 


Geoff Monteith 
Australian Correspondent 
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RESPONSES TO SOCIETY RESOLUTIONS 


As a result of resolutions passed at the AGM of the Society in Hamilton in 1991, 
Dr Gordon Hosking sent the following letter to the Minister of Conservation, the 
Minister of Science and the Minister of Agriculture. Their replies are reprinted 
below. 


Dear Sir 


In my capacity as Immediate Past President of the Entomological Society of 
New Zealand, I have been directed by the membership to convey to you resolutions 
passed at our recent conference at Waikato University. 


Our annual conference brings together both amateur and professional 
entomologists from throughout New Zealand whose interests range from collection 
and curation, through strategic research into taxonomy and physiology, to highly 
applied research in horticulture, agriculture and forestry. Their views are broadly 
representative of our 250 members, views which in the case of these resolutions are 
strongly held, and believed to be in the interest of all New Zealanders. 


The first resolution addresses the importance of quarantine in protecting New 
Zealand’s economy and environment from the impact of exotic insects. Even under 
the best quarantine, establishments will inevitably occur from time to time, but the 
delay or exclusion of even a few insects and diseases can save New Zealand great 
costs, and we are quite sure quarantine in the past has prevented hundreds of such 
establishments. It is concern that pressure on resources might suggest a 
downgrading, rather than enhancement, of our quarantine system that led to 
unanimous passing of the following resolution. 


This conference resolves that the Ministers of Agriculture and Forestry, Research, 
Science And Technology, Environment, Conservation and Tourism be urged to 
recognise the threat to New Zealand’s economy and natural resources from the 
accidental introduction of exotic insects and other arthropods and ensure the 
adequate resourcing of a strong and effective quarantine system. 


The second resolution emphasises our concern that present changes in science 
policy might threaten the integrity of priceless biological collections and data bases 
and isolate groups and individuals within the wider scientific community. It must 
be recognised that in comparison with most other western countries New Zealand’s 
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scientific resources are severely limited. Our strength is our unity and cooperation 
and the efficient use of both human and equipment resources this stimulates. The 
need to safeguard this traditional cooperation, and indeed strengthen it generated 
the unanimous passing of the following resolution. 


This conference resolves that the Ministers of Research, Science and Technology, 
Agriculture and Forestry, Conservation and Environment be urged to: 


1. Protect the integrity of all biological collections and their associated data 
libraries and databases and ensure access to the scientific community and 


2, provide mechanisms that facilitate the easy collaboration and cooperation 
between individual scientists and between institutions. 


The final resolution relates to the specific issue of wasp research, and the 
present probability that both short term and long term control strategies will 
receive no further funding. There can be little doubt wasps are making many of 
our most beautiful recreational areas unattractive to both New Zealanders and 
foreign visitors. Entomologists are also concerned at the impact these predators are 
having on both our native fauna and beneficial insects. We believe that to abandon 
work that has yielded good progress will simply delay confrontation of the problem 
at far greater expense and far greater cost to New Zealand. In support of this view 
the following resolution was passed with a large majority. 


This conference resolves that the Ministers of Conservation, Research, Science and 
Technology and Tourism be urged to recognise the potentially serious impact of 
introduced wasps on both our fauna and economy and strongly support research 
into both long term and short term control strategies. 


On behalf of the Society, I urge you to give serious consideration to these issues 
which we consider of such import as to warrant us to specifically bring them to your 
attention. 


Yours etc 


Gordon Hosking 
Immediate Past President. 
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REPLY FROM MINISTER OF CONSERVATION 


Dear Dr Hosking 


Thank you for your letter of 27 May 1991 concerning resolutions passed at your 
society’s recent conference. Some of the matters raised are more appropriately 
answered by certain of my colleagues, and so I may have to leave more detailed 
comment to them. 


Your first resolution on quarantine status is one which will require 
consideration by the Minister of Agriculture. I do know that the issue of quarantine 
is a matter treated very seriously for the reasons you mention, and | can only agree 
with the society’s viewpoint on this. 


The Department of Conservation certainly has an interest in the point raised 
in the second resolution, On access to collections and co-operation between 
scientists and institutions. As a number of arthropods, particularly insects, receive 
protection under legislation administered by it, the department would certainly wish 
to have easy access to identification material held in recognised collections, and the 
co-operation of the experts and institutions involved. 


[ recognise the potential problems posed by wasps, both to users of the 
outdoors, and in possible impacts on ecosystems, and the environment generally. 
My department has made funding available for wasp control research for the last 
four years and is continuing to do so. 


This funding has assisted Forest Research Institute work on short-term control 
measures, which in turn led to the development of current poison-baiting 
techniques. Further funding has been provided to the DSIR for work on the 
environmental effects of wasps where they occur in high numbers, particularly in the 
honeydew beech forests of the South Island. This work will also help in monitoring 
wasp distribution and abundance. 


My department has developed a wasp control plan for its own operations, and 
continues to work together with other bodies with an interest in the issue. Control 
efforts are currently effective in very limited areas only, although some promising 


lines of research are appearing in the development of pheromone and biological 
agents. 


More recently a number of other bodies have become interested in the problem 
and have sought funding for wasp research from the Foundation for Research 
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Science and Technology. As most wasp research is of a "public good" nature, I agree 
it could well be funded through a national agency, allowing the department to focus 
its research efforts on solving immediate, shorter-term problems. 


J am concerned that there are no promising leads yet in sight for more effective 
control over wider areas, and agree that it would be in the best interests of the 
country as a whole to continue research efforts aimed at resolving this problem. 


Yours etc. 
Dennis Marshall 
Minister of Conservation. 


REPLY FROM THE MINISTER OF SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
Dear Dr Hosking 


I refer to your letter of 27 May 1991 concerning resolutions passed by the 
membership of the Entomological Society of New Zealand at the recent conference 
in Hamilton. 


1. Quarantine measures. 


The concern of the Society over maintaining adequate quarantine provisions to 
protect New Zealand’s economy and environment from the impact of exotic insects 
is soundly based. 


Prevention may be the best course of action to reduce the possibility of 
introduction and or establishment of undesirable exotic biota in New Zealand. 


The border surveillance and quarantine activities of various government 
agencies are an important aspect of minimising and stopping undesirable 
introductions of exotic organisms into the New Zealand environment. Accidental 
introduction and establishment of undesirable organisms in the environment has far 
reaching consequences. In the majority of cases control and/or elimination of 
undesirable organisms may prove to be very costly, if not impossible. For these 
reasons it would be desirable to ensure that quarantine standards are designed to 
meet our national objectives. 
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2. Biological collections. 


The protection and maintenance of biological collections, and their associated 
libraries and databases, is an important consideration in the New Zealand context 
as most of these collections are supported from the Public Good Science Fund 
(allocated by FoRST). 


As you will be aware, the final report from the Ministerial Science Task Group 
on Crown Research Institutes is about to be presented to Cabinet. | understand that 
biological collections have been given due consideration by the STG, especially in 
terms of: maintenance; funding from the Foundation; ownership; and public access. 
It would be inappropriate for me, at this time, to pre-empt the findings of the STG. 
I would suggest your Society refers in due course to the final report for further 
directions on those issues. 


The associated resolution from the Society, on mechanisms to facilitate easy 
collaboration and cooperation between scientists and between institutions, is a topic 
also reviewed by the STG. As your membership will appreciate, the formation of 
the CRIs will have considerable impact on staffing issues for government scientists 
and the interaction of scientific staff between CRIs, universities and research 
associations. Once again this topic has been considered by the STG and will be 
covered in their final report on CRIs. 


3. Wasp research 


Priority for research - process of consultation 


Apart from the public nuisance point of view, the German wasp poses a serious 
threat to the New Zealand native invertebrate populations, especially in the native 
forests. This is an important consideration because a considerable number of the 
forest invertebrates have not yet been scientifically described, let alone their 
affinities and role in the decomposition process and cycling of nutrients in the NZ 
Forest ecosystems. 


MoRST advise me that currently research on wasps is being done by three 
government departments. With the new structure of science in NZ, the continuation 
of that work (1991-1992) will be dependent upon funding from FoRST. However 
at this time the Foundation have yet to announce the levels of funding for 1991/92 
programmes. It is possible that their referees may have altered the level of funding 
to some of the wasp programmes. 
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For the Government’s part we note that it is likely that the Foundation will 
continue to fund work research at significant levels. Government has yet to 
determine the priority to be given to wasp research and it will be addressing this 
question in the annual priority setting exercise. 


Yours etc., 
Simon Upton 
Minister of Research, Science and Technology 


* 


NATURAL WELLINGTON 


Readers who also belong to the Royal Forest & Bird Protection Society will 
remember that there was an article in the last issue of "Forest & Bird" describing 
the Wellington branch’s "Natural Wellington" initiative. Basically, the Branch has 
embarked on a 10 year plan to protect and enhance the environmentally important 
parts of Wellington City. The map (inside back cover) shows roughly where those 
areas are. "Natural Wellington" has made good progress over the past 12 months 
with the Wellington City Council having approved the plan in principle. 


So far, the only insect which has been identified as requiring habitat protection and 
management has been the Speargrass Weevil Lyperobius huttoni on Wellington’s 
south Coast. Its habitats have been given the top priority for protection under 
"Natural Wellington". The Branch would like to hear of any other insects with 
restricted distribution in the Wellington area whose habitats could require similar 
attention. 


Forest and Bird have requested that "Weta" readers, with knowledge about any of 
Wellington’s invertebrates that may be under threat, write to; 


The Secretary 

Wellington Branch 

Royal Forest & Bird Protection 
Society of New Zealand 

PO Box 4183 

Wellington 


giving whatever information they can, including a locality map, if possible. 
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FELLOWS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF NEW ZEALAND (Inc.) 


Our Constitution permits any two members to nominate any Other person who has 
made an outstanding contribution to entomology, but especially to New Zealand 
entomology, as a fellow of the Entomological Society of New Zealand. The number 
of Fellows is limited to five living persons at any one time, and no more than two 
may be elected an any one AGM, provided vacancies exist. Fellows may, if they so 
wish, use the letters FESNZ after their name. The are not entitled to the privileges 
of Honorary membership. 


At the 1991 AGM it was resolved that the Society Executive should establish a 
Fellows Committee, consisting of three Society members and the President 
(Chairperson). This committee (currently Dr G Hosking, Professor R L C Pilgrim, 
Mr J Dugdale and Dr B I P Barratt) was to draw up a procedure to follow when 
accepting and assessing nominations of Fellows of the Society. 


Nomination procedure: 

1 Nominations by an individual, or group of individuals, who shall be members 
of the Society with full supporting documentation (see note 1) to be forwarded 
to the Chairperson before 30 November of any year. 


2 Each member of the Committee to make an independent evaluation of each 
nomination and forward a report and recommendation to the Chairperson. 


3 In consultation with other Committee members the Chairperson should 
determine if the Committee should meet and if any further information should 
be requested. If a recommendation to name a Fellow is likely the Committee 
should make a final decision before 30 March in any year. 


4 The Chairperson prepares a report and recommendation on each nomination 
for the Executive. 


5 If the Committee decides against supporting a nomination the nominators to 
be so advised, the matter remaining confidential to the Executive. 


6 Election of a Fellow or Fellows, advised to the AGM by the Executive. 
Note 1: Supporting documentation should be accompanied by a relevant 


bibliography and a written statement signed and prepared by the nominators 
supporting the eligibility of the nominee for election as a Fellow. 
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THE WETA 
NEWSBULLETIN OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW ZEALAND Inc. 


Notes for contributors 


The Weta is a scientific supplement to the New Zealand Entomologist. 
Editing is kept to a minimum and authors are responsible for the 
accuracy of their manuscripts. Authors should submit manuscripts on 
disk (Word perfect or Mac)with an accompanying hard copy. Authors 
without access to computing facilities may submit articles typed (double 
spaced) on one side only, on A4 paper. 


High contrast black and white photographs or penned line drawings are 


acceptable. 
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